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The major purpose of this study was to investigate and report on 
recent changes in the background characteristics and attributes of students 
entering American junior colleges. Comparisons were made between 
students entering junior colleges and those entering colleges offering 
baccalaureate and graduate degrees. A comparison was also made 
between students entering private and public junior colleges. The need for 
the study arose from the lack of timely data on the effects of open ad- 
missions, nonresident student policy changes, the constantly increasing 
diversity of background and attributes, removal of the draft as a possible 
influence on college enrollment, and other recent events. Current infor- 
mation on the characteristics of entering students is necessary for college 
administrators, faculty, governing boards^ and legislators. 

Review of Literature 

In a recent review, Trent (H.E.W,, 1970) noted that the determination 
to enter college is . , not generally a spontaneous decision. Rather, 
it is the result of numerous complex factors that have occurred over a long 
period of time. ..." He also noted that the distribution of nearly all the 
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numerous background factors differs among types of colleges, , 
universities with graduate schools versus junior colleges, high-cost 
privately controlled institutions versus public colleges, etc, A nvmiber 
of recent publications have dealt with the differentiation of entering studc^nt 
by type of college, for example, Astin (1965) and Harris (1972) present 
generalized data relating to this phenomenon. Cross (H. E. , 1970) 
discussed the role of the junior college in the increasing universality of 
postsecondary education. She emphasized the importance, as shown by 
research, of the removal of geographic, financial, and other barriers in 
college attendance. She found that to a large extent the junior college 
sector was growing more rapidly than other parts of higher education due 
to its success in removing these barriers to students who would not 
otherwise have attended more traditional types of institutions. However, 
she also indicated that the high degree of success of junior colleges in 
removal of geographic and financial barriers are tempered soxnewhat by 
the continuation of lower than average proportions of minority groups 
and women who seek higher education. 

In an extensive review of the available literature, Mc Clung (1972) 
found that **research comparing the academic abilities of junior college 
students to their four year college counterparts has usually found the 
junior college student less able. For example. Seashore (1959) noted 
that about three fourths of his sample of senior college students scored 
higher than the junior college median on scholastic aptitude tests. Similar 
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differences were reported by Raines (1968) and Cross (1968). Raines (1968) 
and Cross (1968) also reviewed research comparing junior and senior 
college students on noncognitive variables. Differences were se n to 
exist on nearly every variable studied. Contpared with their senior college 
counterparts, junior college students rated themselves less academically 
able with considerably less confidence in their mathematical writing skill 
and leadership ability. Junior college students were seen to have taken 
part in cultural activities to a lesser extent and also perceived their 
environment as less intellectual and lacking in pressure to make good grades 
compared to senior colleges. In terms of background characteristics, 
these researchers pointed out that the junior college students generally 
ranked below senior college students on such socioeconomic variables as 
mothers and fathers education, number of books in the home, etc. 

Medsker and Trent (1972) comparing ability and high school rank 
found striking differences between students entering two year versus 
four year colleges. For example, 25% of students entering colleges 
ranked in the top 20% of academic ability compared with 65% entering 
private universities and 46% entering public universities. Differences 
of a similar magnitude were recorded for high school rank in this 
sample. 

In an empirical study of the heterogeneity/homogeneity of certain 
personality measures among junior college students versus senior college 
students Cohen and Brawer (1970) found that junior college students were 
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more homogeneous than senior college students on the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory and on the Adaptive -Flexibility Inventory. This finding indicates 
that while junior college students come from much more diverse back- 
grounds of ability and socioeconomic status, they seem to be more similar 
in terms of personality measures than four year college students. 
Wisgoski (1971) found that many junior college students aspired to an 
un realistically high level of educational achievement. "Many studies 
have shown that a majority of the college freshmen in all ranges of ability 
and prior achievement expressed their intentions to work for a bac- 
calaureate degree. Seventy-five percent of all students enrolled in public 
junior colleges label themselves aa transfer students, but only one thir^ 
actually enroll in senior colleges and universities. " He noted that this 
discrepancy is often due to lack of financial resources, indecision and poor 
social adjustment. * 

The re are relatively few studies which compare private versus public 
junior college students directly. Medsker and Trent {1972) found only small 
differences in ability and high school performance between private and 
public junior college students. However, they found substantial differences 
in other factors such as education of fathers, religious affiliation, mean 
scores on Omnibus Personality Inventory scales and other factors. Medsker 
and Tillery (1971) reporting on the SCOPE project found that there were 
substantial differences in socioeconomic and intellectual predisposition 
factors. However, they stressed that it would be preferable to examine 
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data from different typtes of junior colleges separately since they vary 
among themselves and the clientele they serve, for example private non- 
denominational versus denominational private junior colleges. 

Finally, Bushnell (1973) reported on the American Association of 
Junior College's Project Focus which gathered a wealth of data from a 
national sample of 92 junior colleges. He concluded that "public and private 
2-year colleges do not serve the same constituencies as 4-year colleges 
and universities. The backgrounds and characteristics that shaped the 
interests, career goals, and values of community junior colleges are 
diverse, and there is heavy emphasis on the disadvantaged, the minority, 
and the home -based students. While these characteristics cannot b« changed 
during a student's college career, they do serve as appropriate back- 
ground information upon which faculty and administrators can build their 
strategies for helping students learn. This last statement is also the 
purpose for which the present study was conducted. 

Sample 

The data for this study were obtained during regular nationwide 
administrations of the ACT Assessment and include responses to the 
Student Profile Section (SPS). The SPS is a short biographical inventory 
administered as part of the ACT Assessment. The SPS asks prospective 
college students about their home backgrounds, educational and vocational 
plans, grades achieved in high school, goals in attending college, and 
interests and achievements in out-of-class areas. 
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The samples used in this study were drawn from ACT Class Profile 
tapes containing information furnished by students who took The American 
College Testing Program's Assessment during'the 1967-68, 1969-70 and 
1971-72 test years. The Class Profile tapes comprise the data bank for 
an ACT Research Service which lists all of the stuciei ts who took the ACT 
Assessment during a given test year and who subsequently were certified 
as enrolled the following fall at one of the colleges participating in the 
Class Profile Service. Thus, these data represent national samples for 
students enrolling as first-time freshmen in fall, 1968, fall, 1970, and 
fall, 1972. For this study, a total of 275 separate colleges and universities 
were selected on the following basis (a) having at least 50% of their 
entering freshmen class included in the Class Profile history tapes, 
(b) participating in the Class Profile Service for all three of the years 
studied, (c) representative of the national distribution of institutional control 
(public versus private), and (d) wide geographic distribution across 
the country. The 275 inetitutions included 69 two-year colleges (58 
public and 11 private), 70 baccalaureate -granting colleges, 86 colleges 
and universities which granted the masters degree as well as the 
baccalaureate degree, and 50 universities which offered doctoral degrees 
in addition to masters and baccalaureate degrees. In tables following, these 
types- are referred to as types I, II, UI, and IV, respectively. The total 
number of students in each of these four levels was as follows: (I) 2-year 
colleges: 72,451; (U) 4-year colleges: 49,406; (UI) masters -level 



colleges: 195,627; and, (IV) doctoral level universities: 224, 522, for a 
total of 542, 006. Of this total, 283, 352 were males and 258, 654 were 
females. 

Each of the 542,006 records contain information on a wide variety 
of student characteristics. Included for consideration in the present study 
was level of educational aspiration, type of housing anticipated, factors 
influential on college choice, racial/ethnic background, planned extra 
curricular activitie-s and family income. 

Results 

The following results are presented in two main sections: the first 
is an analysis of the percentage di.«tribution of each variable by year for 
all four institution types, the second is a comparison of the distribution 
for each of the variables between students in public and private junior 
colleges for all years combined. All of the tables are appended to the 
text. 

Level of Educational Aspiration 

Table 1 shows several interesting trends over the period studied. 
An increasing percentage of students in level I (2-year colleges) plan to 
complete junior college degrees, and decreasing percentages of students 
plan to complete bachelors and.masters degrees. There is also a slight 
increase in 2-year college students who plan to complete dortoral degrees. 
For the entire sample, increasing percentages of students plan to complete 
junior college and doctoral level degrees. But, for every institutional leve 



there are decreasing percentages of students who plan to complete only 
bachelors degrees. No such clear cut pattern is shown for completion of 
masters degrees, however there is a very sharp increase in the percentage 
of students in level II (bachelors degree granting) institutions who plan to 
complete masters degrees rather than stop at completion of the baccalaureate. 
College Choice Factors 

Tables 2 and 3 show percentages for males and females, respectively, 
of those who indicated major consideration was given to (a) high scholastic 
standards, (b) low cost, and (c) campus tours as a major factor in their 
choice of college. Two-year college respondents showed a sharp increase 
over the period studied in the importance given to low cost as a major 
factor in their choice of college, A decrease was shown in the con- 
sideration given to high scholastic standards* These patterns were true 
for both males and females. Campus tours as a college choice factor was 
included in the SPS only in 1970 and 1972, and showed an increase over that 
period of time for 2-year respondents. In contrast, students at all of 
the other three levels of institutions showed a decrease in low cost as a 
major consideration in college choice over the period studied. The general 
pattern for levels II, III, and IV students shows a decrease in consideration 
given to high scholastic standards from 1968 to 1970 and then a slight in- 
crease from 1970 to 1972. Both males and females in all four types of in- 
stitutions indicated that campus tours were an increasingly important 
factor from 1970 to 1972. ^ 
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Family Income 

Each student was asked on the SPS to estimate his family^ s total 

income before taxes from a list of eight alternatives ranging from "less than 

$3, 000 per year'' to **$25, 000 and over. '' Two additional options were "I 

consider this information confidential'' and "I don't know. " For purposes 

of the present analysis, responses to the last 2 options (about one-fourth 

of the total in the sample) were excluded. Table 4 shows the percentage 

distribution for all incorne categories. For 2-year college students, the 

general trend over the period studied was for increasingly higher percentages 

in the higher family income categories. For these students decreases 

were shown for the two lowest income categories (except in the lowest 

category for 1972), contrasted with genr Uy increasing percentages 

in the highest three income categories over the period studied. The 

same general pattern was shown for respondents in the other three types 

of institutions. In particular, the "$3,000 to $7, 499^' family income category 

showed sharp decreases for students in all institutional types. ^ Inflationary 

increases in family income may account for much of the general 

pattern shown, however, it is also quite possible that the increasing costs 

of attending college could account for at least part of the sharp decreases 

in percentages of students attending college from low-income families. 

Racial/Ethnic Background 

Table 5 presents the percentage distributions for responses to an 

♦ 

item on the SPS which asks students to indicate their racial/ethnic background. 
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Responses were available for only 1970 and 1972. The four minorities 
for which data are presented are (a) Afro-American, (b) American Indian, 
(c) Oriental American, and (d) Spanish American. Remaining percentages 
(not shown) of responses for each institution type were for Caucasian 
American /white. Students were informed oh the SPS that they were not 
required to provide this information, however, nonresponse was less than 
10% for both of the years studied. Table 4 shows that 2-year 
, colleges enrolled an increasing percentage of both male and female 
minority students for all four minorities listed. This was also true 
for all of the other three institutional types. The sharpest increases 
were shown for Afro-American (particularly for females) and Spanish 
American. Consistent but slight increases were shown for American 
Indians and Oriental Americans. 

Type of Anticipated Housing During the First Year of College 

Tables 6 and 7 show an interesting trend over the period studied for 
2 -year college students. The percentage of students who anticipate living 
at home v/hile attending a junior or community college decreased for both 
males and females, while an increase was shown in percentage of students 
who planned to live off-campus. The percentage of students who planned 
to live on-campus (primarily those attending private junior c. sieges) remained 
fairly constant over this period. Decreasing percentages of males in all 
of other three institutional types planned to live at home during their first 
year of college. However, an increasing percentage of females at 
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level II institutions plan to live at home, while the pattern for females in 
III and IV level institutions were the same a*^ for males. No consistent 
trends or changes were shown in either on-campus or off-campus anticipated 
housing for institutional levels II, III, and IV. Note, however, that sub- 
stantially higher percentages of females planned to live on-campus versus 
off campus «iS compared with males. 
Planned Extra Curricular Activities 

The SPS asked each student to indicate activities in which he may be 
interested in participating in during college. Table 8 shows the responses 
for males and females for two types of such activities (a) writing ^r campus 
yearbook, newspapers, etc., and (b) student government. Extremely sharp 
declines from 1968 to 1970 were shown in the percentage of students planning 
to participate in either of these activities for all institutional types. There 
is some increase in planned participation between 1970 and 1972, but in no 
case is the increase anywhere near sufficient to offset the sharp decline from 
the previous period. In general, the overall picture is for the average planned 
participation in both activities overall institutional levels to decline from 
slightly over half for males and females combined to about 25% in 1970, 
and a slight recovery to about one -third in 1972. 

The final part of this section presents a comparison of the distribution 
for each of the above variables for students enrolled in public versus private 
junior colleges for all years combined. 



Table 9 shows that the level of educational attainment aspired to by 
this sample of 2-year college students differs markedly by sex and type of 
institutional controL Males in both types of junior colleges aspired to a 
Ariuch higher level of educational attainment than females. This difference 
is accentuated for males attending private junior colleges. Slightly over 
40% of males attending private junior colleges as d masters or 

doctoral degree; less than half this percentage for-females in either type 
of junior college aspired to these graduate degrees. 
College Choice Factors 

As might be expected, higher percentages of students attending public 
coll-jges indicated that low cost was of major importance in their choice of 
college compared to students attending private junior colleges. The per- 
centage distribution^ were remarkably uniform for males and females; 
about one -half of males and females attending public colleges indicated low- 
cost was an important factor compared witli about one-third of the males 
and females attending private junior colleges. A different pattern was 
shown for '*high scholastic standards*' as a college choice factor; more 
females than males regarded this factor as a major importance regardless 
of type of college. Campus tours were more important for females than 
males, particularly for females attending private colleges. 
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Family Income 

As shown in Table 11 there is a somewhat surprising similarity in 
the distribution of family income between students attending pub] is- and pr^ate 
junior colleges. What is particularl surprising is that the slight difforenci s 
s\iO\ jate that the distribution of family income for public junior college 

students is slightly higher than that of private junior college students. 
Racial/Ethnic Backgro^i nd 

The substantial differences shown in Table 12 in percentages of 
minority groups attending public versus private colleges are largely an 
artifact of the types of colleges included. The private junior college sample 
includes a denominational junior college attended principally by American 
Indians, and another private junior college attended almost entirely by male 
Afro-Americans. Discounting these differences, the junior colleges enroll 
uniformly low percentages of minorities. It will be recalled from Table 5 
that in general the percentages for junior colleges are lower than for all 
other institutional types. 

Type of Anticipated Housi^ During the First Year of College 

As would be expected from traditional institutional practices, students 
in private junior colleges indicated that a majority of both males and females 
plan to live on-campus. Very few of the private junior college students plan 
to live off-campus compared with students in public junior colleges; quite 
possibly such arrangements are not allowed by most of the private junior 
colleges in this sample. Table 13 also shows that about one fourth of the 
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private junior college students (both males and females) plan to live at 

home while attending college. 

Planned Extra Curricular Activities 

As can be seen in Table 14, private junior college students, both 

male and female, anticipated a high level of participation in both activities 

studied. This pattern may well be an artifact of both the residential 

arrangements noted previously and institutional policies encouraging such 

participation compared with public junior colleges. 

Summary and Discussion 
This study investigated and reported on recent changes in the 

background characteristics and attributes of students entering American 
junior colleges compared with those entering colleges offering baccalaureate 
and graduate degrees. Comparisons were also made between students 
entering private and public junior colleges. 

In general, it was found that substantial differences existed between 
the distribution of characteristics of students entering junior colleges 
compared with those entering colleges offering baccalaureate degrees 
only, or colleges offering both baccalaureate and graduate degrees. For 
some of the variables (e. g. , level of educational aspirations, importance 
of certain college choice factors, and family income) these differences 
were widening over the period studied. For other variables, the 
differences were decreasing and junior college students are becoming 
more like their senior college counterparts, e.g. , type of housing 
anticipated and extent of planned extracurricular activities. In terms 
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of racial/ethnic background, junior colleges seem to be keeping pace with 
senior colleges in gradually increasing the percentage of minority students. 

Data were not available to determine trends over time in differences 
between public and private junior college student characteristics, how- 
ever, it was evident that when data for the three years studied were 
aggregated, major and significant differences exist between student 
characteristics in these two types of junior colleges. Such differences 
are most marked in level of educational aspiration, consideration given 
to college choice factors (expecially low cost), type of housing anticipated 
and planned extra currxcular activities. Very little difference was shown 
in distribution of family income between students in these two types of 
colleges. There are also more similarities than differences in distri- 
bution of minority students between the two types of student bodies. 

These data are not intended to make a case for either heterogeneity 
or homogeneity among institutions of higher education. There is much 
to be said for either pattern. For example, it would be much easier to 
plan and offer academic programs for a student body that is quite homo- 
geneous in academic ability than for groups of students widely diverse 
in ability. Conversely, there is also much to be said for heterogeneity 
in, for example, social and racial/ethnic backgrounds, for it is a truism 
of higher education that students probably learn more from each other 
than they do in formal academic programs. However, data such as 
these analyzed in the present study provide a basis for some concern that 



fac tors extraneous to the process of education, such as financial cost of 
attending collf^ge, are causing polarities and widening gaps among the 
different types of colleges. As legislators and private college trustees 
have seen fit to shift more and more of the proportionate fixiancial burden 
of college attendance to the student, residential senior colleges and 
universities may come to be restricted only to those from families 
with relatively high incomes. Should that happen, junior colleges would 
by default have student bodies comprised almost entirely of lower income 
students but of quite wide diversity in other factors such as academic 
ability. Data such as these provide benchmark information against which 
to measure such possible changes. 
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